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ARE YOU DOING YOUR SHARE? 


Ovr editorial “Gifts” in the Decem- 
ber 1947 Our Fourfooted Friends was 
not only timely, but, in essence, pre- 
dated one that appeared in the Jan- 
uary 26, 1948 edition of Life maga- 
zine, page 32, entitled ‘American 
Generosity.” 

As the authors of an article similar 
to that which appeared in such an 
important weekly publication as Life, 
we feel more than ever justified in 
having reminded animal lovers that 
they are falling far short in support- 
ing animal welfare societies with 
sufficient funds to meet expenses. We 
give just a few reasons to show that 
gifts received are not commensurate 
with existing NEEDS — 

1. For ten years we have had a 
deficit of not less than $10,000 an- 


nually, 


2. Our plea for financial help to 


purchase or cover the cost of a mini- 


BE KIND 


TO ANIMALS 


WEEK... May 3-9? 


Humane Sunday, May 9 


We shall be glad to give you all the details of this observance 


and shall welcome your participation 


mum of six small-animal ambulances 
was not fruitful. While we did receive 
some support, it was not sufficient to 
cover this expensive part of our serv- 
ice; 

3. The erection of a new modern 
building has been postponed for sev- 
eral years. Donations to this project 
have been slow, and to achieve our 
goal we may be compelled to reduce 


our capital funds materially. 


4. Our educational program must 


be expanded to meet the ever- 
increasing demand for films, mario- 
nette plays and humane literature. 
These are only a few reasons why 
MORE funds are urgently needed so 
that we may continue to perform in 
behalf of animals the important serv- 
ices which have consistently grown 
in volume and in scope since the 
founding of the League forty-nine 


years ago. 


Animal Agent Albert Paterson is given a hearty welcome by the flock of wild ducks in the Fenway as he distributes the contents 
of a large bag of feed for the fowl. Feeding birds and ducks is part of the regular daily routine of the Animal Rescue League, for 
without this help they would perish by the thousands, especially when heavy snowfalls and ice cover natural food sources. 
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WHAT ABOUT 1948 and BEYOND 
A New Building Is Urgently Needed 


INCE 1933 the need for improved 
S and modern facilities has been 
apparent by Board action and senti- 
ment. For practical reasons the need 
is even more apparent now because 
fifteen more years have been added 
to general depreciation. While minor 
improvements are made as condi- 
tions demand and warrant, unfor- 
tunately in our present quarters we 
are restricted as to future growth, to 
say nothing of the existing demand 
for a larger and more modern Clinic. 


Present Building Inadequate 


mortar and_ brick 
cracking, badly worn-out rain gut- 
ters, defective and old plumbing, 


Leaky roofs, 


etc., are a constant source of trouble 
and expense. Our present headquar- 
ters building does not lend itself to a 
proper coordination of departmental 
activities or maximum efficiency — 
much less to any expansion. Just to 
mention a few items — 

1. ‘he membership and account- 
ing departments have neither space 
nor equipment to do the best work. 

2. The Clinic lacks adequate space 
and modern facilities to handle effi- 
ciently the increased volume of out- 
patient service. With modern facili- 
ties it is conceivable that the Clinic 


could increase its service substan- 
tially by adding grooming, plucking 
and bathing, requiring pet owners to 
pay a regular yet nominal fee. 

3. Our Education Department has 
been seriously handicapped for too 
many years for lack of modern equip- 
ment and space for an expansion of 
Humane Education. Never was the 
need greater for keeping the youth of 
America stimulated with high ideals 
to combat the trend of juvenile de- 
linquency and general lawlessness. 

4. Storage space for supplies is 
sorely needed. 


Now Is the Time to Build 


A psychological time to start build- 
ing operations would be NOW so 
that we could dedicate our new 
headquarters on the day of our 50th 
Anniversary — March 13, 1949. 

We are not alone in developing 
plans for more modern facilities and 
equipment to continue our service 
for animals. Societies in large and 
small communities have announced 
definite plans; in fact, construction in 
some Cases is well under way. Shelter 
and animal hospital construction is 
going on in Springfield, Massachu- 
Philadelphia, Los 


setts, Angeles, 
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Detroit, Grand Rapids, and Des 
Moines. 

A reliable building contractor in 
Boston has ventured the opinion that 
$150,000, — wisely expended in a 
conservative type building, yet utiliz- 
ing modern materials — might be 
sufficient for a capital investment. 


We Urge Your Help 


We earnestly appeal to our mem- 
bers and supporters to contribute 
funds in any amount to help us real- 
ize our goal for a completely new 
modern building. To make this an 
accomplished fact is the best way 
to perpetuate the memory of the 
League’s founder, Mrs. Anna Harris 
Smith. 


PRESENT HEADQUARTERS 


une, September and December by the Animal Rescue League of Boston. Office of Pub- 


lication, Rumford Building, Concord, New Hampshire. Editorial Office, 51 Carver Street, Boston, Massachusetts. Subscription Price, $.60 a year to 
Non-Members. Entered as second-class matter January 26, 1931, at the post office at Concord, New Hampshire, under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
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ANNUAL REVIEW of ANIMAL SERVICE 


February 1, 1947 through January 31, 1948 


UR RECORDS show that 300,298 
O animals, involving various 
species, have been ministered to dur- 
ing the past year. Despite increased 
costs of materials and labor we have 
operated as efficiently as in past 
years. Our work is fundamentally 
the same in character year after year, 
yet, aside from the sick or injured 
animal that must be promptly put 
away, or the healthy lost dog or cat 
to be held for its owner or placed in a 
new home, no two cases are alike. 
Just when we have concluded 
that every type of case has been met, 
something new comes up demanding 
special handling and solution. 

Our activities could not be carried 
on successfully without the able as- 
sistance, loyalty and cooperation of 
many individuals. In addition to our 
own capable staff, we are deeply 
grateful to the Greater Boston news- 
papers for a generous amount of pub- 
licity, to the City of Boston Board of 
Health, the Police and Fire Depart- 
ments, as well as the many friends 
and supporters who make possible 
the continuance of our many services 
in behalf of our fourfooted friends. 


Collection Service 


Supervised by Russell Connaugh- 
ton, with a capable and courteous as- 
sistant, Mrs. Dorothy Keswick, this 
is probably the most important func- 
tion of the League. A total of 46,400 
calls resulted in the collection of 
69,707 animals by our agents who 
work out of our small-animal shelter 
at 366 Albany Street, Boston. 

The League is equipped to give 
twenty-four-hour emergency service 
to animals in distress, such as dogs 
and cats injured by motorists, run 
over in subways, trapped in burning 
buildings and high places, and a vari- 
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MRS. KESWICK—Order Clerk 


ety of other reasons. It is difficult for 
one outside the League personnel to 
appreciate fully what is involved 
when six or more emergency Calls are 
received at the same time, from the 
police, citizens, and, in some cases, 
frenzied owners of animals — all de- 
manding prompt and _ expeditious 


service. [he fact that there are few 
complaints is self-evidence that our 
emergency service is efliciently han- 
been 
known to say that animals suffering 


dled. Many observers have 


acutely from accidents receive better 


attention than some _ unfortunate 
human victims. 

It is of special interest that all 
League ambulances are equipped 
with extension ladders to facilitate 
the rescue of cats, birds, and some- 
times opossums, monkeys, etc., from 
precarious altitudes on buildings and 
trees. It is also worthy of emphasis 
that we operate one of the most mod- 
ern ambulance fleets in the country. 

Our emergency service extends 
to 86 towns and cities in Greater 
Boston, covering 1,082 square miles. 
Branches, fully equipped and staffed, 
are maintained at Dedham and 
Lynn, and at Eastham and North 
Harwich on Cape Cod. These ac- 
counted for a total of 13,963 animals 


ministered to in one way or another. 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 6) 
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Pet Placements 


Our Pet Placement Bureau, with 
Mrs. 
head, placed a total of 1,121 dogs 
and 531 cats during 1947. While this, 
admittedly, is not a large number of 


Gertrude Groezinger as_ its 


animals placed in new homes, when 
it is realized that only a small per- 
centage coming to us are suitable for 
home placement — many are sick, 
disabled, immature or old — we be- 
lieve it is an excellent record for this 
department of our animal welfare 
service. Not all persons applying for a 
pet are eligible, for various reasons. 
Therefore, under a_ discriminating 
system we are limited as to the num- 
ber of dogs and cats that can be hap- 
pily situated in a new environment. 
Occasionally it happens that the 
newspapers will publish an appealing 
photograph of several puppies or kit- 
tens in which case we are deluged 
with telephone calls and visits from 
people wishing to adopt them. Ob- 
viously, three or four puppies or kit- 
tens do not go very far in taking care 
of the more than five hundred calls 
such publicity will produce. While 
we must disappoint many who do 
call, it is heartening to realize that so 
many animal lovers are willing to 
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open their homes and hearts to a 
puppy or a kitten that needs a kind 
owner. 


Lost and Found Department 


“Lost a Dog? Found a Dog? Call 
Hancock 6-9170.”’ Such is the adver- 
tisement appearing in all local 
newspapers in Boston. Joseph Con- 
naughton, Shelter Supervisor, and 
his assistant, Mrs. Christina Finlay- 
son, are kept busy answering the 
telephone and expend every effort to 
return a pet to its rightful owner. 

Last year this department was 
responsible for returning 676 ani- 
mals to their own homes. This is one 
of the pleasantest phases of our work, 
and we truly have a Lost and Found 


Department with a heart! 
Clinic 
Mere statistics of the number of pet 
animal cases that are diagnosed and 


treated at our Clinic do not tell the 
complete story of the 13,555 animals 


ot 
ees 


DR. MATHER and PATIENTS 


involved. Deep and profound devo- 
tion and love for a pet that has en- 
deared itself to its master or mistress 
are dramatized daily. For example, 
there is the case of an aged man who 
improvised a two-wheel cart of hum- 
ble but fairly sturdy construction in 
order to transport his old, sick dog a 
considerable distance to our Clinic. 
As he tenderly lifted the animal out 


of the cart and carried him to the 
Clinic, there was a visible satisfaction 
in knowing that here was an agency 
of mercy to alleviate the suffering of 
his pet. 

Another faithful 
companionship was that of two teen- 


illustration of 


age boys who carried an injured dog 
in a bushel basket, first on foot and 
then by street car, a distance of at 
least three miles. Such devotion to a 
dog typifies the value of a free- 
animal service in a community of an 
estimated population of 50,000 dog 
owners. 

As many as 4,635 telephone calls 
were received from owners who 
sought advice from our veterinary 
staff. Medicine, bandages, 
sterile cotton, sutures, antiseptic and 


drugs, 


remedial prescriptions of every kind 
in the field of therapeutic service for 
animals in some respects equal those 
hospital for 


used in a fair-sized 


humans. 


Inspection Service 


A considerable amount of time is 
consumed by our agents inspecting 
all places where animals, large and 
small, are marketed, slaughtered, 
transported by rail, truck or ocean 
vessels. Headed by Archibald Mac- 
Donald, this department made 2,874 
investigations involving 200,970 ani- 
mals. Included in this branch of our 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 13) 
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MarGareT Morse Corrin, Dérector 


BRANCH 


HarwicHport, MaAssACHUSETTS 


HEN thinking over our story 
Y y of the past year, it is not the 
bare fact of this rescue made, or that 
relief given, which is recalled. It is 
the tone of a voice spoken over the 
telephone, or the way a face lighted 
up when an acquaintance was met 
by chance, or the look in a dog’s eyes 
— all of which, flashing across the 
mind, make each event live again. 

‘““He’s somewhere on the hill be- 
hind our house, caught in a trap, ’m 
sure. | went out, but it’s too dark to 
see.”’ ‘The woman gasped for breath. 
“Jt must be a small dog, the way he 
cries, and cries. Oh, can’t you do 
something for him? Late though itis.” 

Siomesure we can. I'll call the 
League. It’s never too late.” 

So routed out of bed and tumbled 
into his clothes, our local agent soon 
was on the spot and the small brown 
beagle was released. Next day after a 
bit of amateur detective work, and 
help from the telephone exchange, 
the owner was located and ‘“‘Taffy,” 
limping but able to hobble on three 
legs, was at home again. 

“Do you remember me?” asked a 
little lady on the village street. ““You 
talked to us about animals at our 
club. Could your League, I wonder, 
find a home for two kittens? Their 
mother is spending the winter with 


me. She’s lovely — a white Persian 
with blue eyes, but one kitten is all 
we can keep.” 

I promised to do all in our power 
to find a home for the other two, 
although homes were not plentiful, 
especially in winter. This kind lady 
was reasonable. She did not expect 
us to find by magic something non- 
existent. Nor did she theorize that 
any home, no matter what, was better 
than the safety of having the kittens 
put to sleep. However, that evening 
it seemed that our lucky star was 
shining, for our agent called up: “‘I 
didn’t even get them back here,” he 
said. “I dropped in on that family I 
was telling you about who all love 
animals, and the second they saw 
those two bits of fluff, they could 
hardly wait to adopt them. So the 
kittens are back with their mother at 
the little lady’s and as soon as they’re 
weaned they'll have the best home on 
Cape Cod.” 

How we wish there were more 
homes like it! The beautiful Angora 
cat, unclaimed although wearing a 
red collar — found in a muskrat trap 
so injured that it had to be shot, and 
the dog discovered dragging ten feet 
of iron dredge chain which weighed 
fourteen pounds, bound around his 
neck, serve as grim reminders that it 


DOG OBEDIENCE TRAINING 
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is not the quantity of homes, but their 
quality, which must be the deciding 
factor for us in the placement of all 
our animals. It is cheering to report 
that the majority of those placed have 
proved satisfactory so that they and 
their owners are mutually contented. 

““Words cannot express the grati- 
tude of all my family for the wonder- 
ful home you found for our cocker,” 
writes one man. While the new own- 
ers of the spaniel say in return: ‘‘After 
our terrier, Puck, died we merely 
existed for six months. Now with this 
entirely different but equally lovable 
‘Midge,’ we are living again.” 

Sometimes a surprise awaits our 
agents when answering a Call. Bess, 
part collie, a household pet, insisted 
that under the wood shed was the 
proper place in which to rear her 
families. So when two half grown 
pups were becoming too wild to be 
caught, a League agent was asked to 
help out. While crawling under the 
building and securing one of them, 
he discovered a litter of seven healthy 
puppies with eyes just opened whose 
existence was unknown to the outer 
world. The amazed owners were glad 
to have Bess and her young family 
taken to our kennels where they were 
comfortably housed until the pups 
were old enough to be well placed, 
and Bess could return to her own 
home. 

Another gratifying dog experience 
is that of the nine black part-Labra- 
dor-retriever puppies who all found 
homes from our North Harwich ken- 
nels, and who all made good. 

Last autumn I[ watched with inter- 
est two which were entered by their 
owners in the Obedience ‘Training 
Class at Hilliard Hopkins’ North Har- 
wich place. At the end of the course 


they graduated with their class. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 17) 


LEAGUE OFFICIALS PARTICIPATE in PET SHOWS 


Mrs. Beth Chollar, Animal Social 
Service Director, and John Finlayson, 
General Superintendent, officiated at 
many Pet Shows during the year. 
They are shown here with the winners 
of the Boys’ Club Pet Show held at 
their South Boston clubhouse. Holders 
of special awards, left to right — Jo- 
seph O’Keefe and the dog with the 
longest tatl; Ronald Hatch with Best 
in Show and the best trained dog; 
Robert Phipps with the most unusual 
pet — a lizard; and Robert Matthews 
with the best-cared-for pet. 

Although it was a very hot day, this 
did not prevent the boys from being 
present at the show with ninety-six 
entries. Judging was difficult for every 
entry showed careful grooming, good 
feeding and physical fitness. There 
was a noticeable improvement over 
the 1946 show at this same club which 
attests to the value of our participation 
in these events. 


{Photo by Lou Vuozzo, Staff Photographer} 


Children of Weymouth Heights 
proudly display their pets which were 
exhibited at the Weymouth Heights 
Community Club Pet Show with offi- 
cials from the Animal Rescue League 
as judges. Thirty-one dogs, 12 cats 
and 6 miscellaneous animals were 
entered. Prizes were not awarded for 
pedigrees, but for the personality of 
the animals, good care shown and the 
relationship between pet and owner. 

{Photo by Charles F. McGrath, Quincy} 
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RESCUES FROZEN CAT 


FROM 


Newburyport (AP) — A stray cat, 
who bedded himself down in the 
crotch of a tree, was found frozen to 
the bark and had to be freed by the 
use of a chisel. 

Ellis Everette, 17, of 309 High 
Street, rescued the cat and took it to 


TREE 


his home, where more than a half 


hour was needed to melt the ice out 
of the fur. 

Everette performed this rescue 
after police and fire departments 


ruled the job was out of their juris- 


diction. 


To honor outstanding dogs and 
their owners, Ken-L-Products 
Division of The Quaker Oats 
Company will present silver 
trophies to the leading Bench 
Show Winners for 1947. This 
will be the second annual award 
of these trophies made to rec- 
ognize merit and to encourage 
excellence. 


4 Trophies to be Awarded 


One award will be made to 
the Bench Show winner from 
the East who was awarded the 
most firsts in variety group de- 
cisions during 1947. Other 
handsome silver trophies of 
similar value will be awarded 


on the same basis to a dog from 
the Mid-West, a dog from the 
South and a dog from the Pa- 
cific Coast. 


How Winners Will be Chosen 


Winners will be determined 
by the results of all American 
Kennel Club member and li- 
censed shows, as published in 
the American Kennel Gazette. 
Selection will be made after 
final firsts in variety group 
Bench Show winners have been 
published. Names of the four 
winners in The Quaker Oats 
Second Annual Bench Show 
Awards will be announced in 
the Gazette early in 1948. 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Ken-L-Products Division — Chicago, Ill. 
Makers of Ken-L-Ration, Ken-L-Biskit, Ken-L-Meal 
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American Humane 
Association Urges 
Support ot 


Senate Bill 1447 


THis BILL seeks to prohibit the im- 
portation of wild animals and birds 
under conditions other than humane. 
It is now before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, Senator Wallace White, 
Chairman, Washington, D. C. 

A letter from the Washington Rep- 
resentative of The American Hu- 
mane Association, Christian P. Nor- 
gord, states that the Committee is 
waiting to hear from humanely in- 
clined persons asking an early hear- 
ing and favorable action by the Com- 
mittee. 

Action on the part of all humane 
organizations is based on the deplor- 
able conditions of animal cargoes 
arriving in the United States. Five 
elephants on the decks of two vessels 
which arrived in Boston Harbor from 
India without adequate covering re- 
sulted in the death of two, and the 
rest were in such a condition that 
they were saved only by the prompt 
and effective treatment given them 
by the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston. ‘Three 
were caged in the damp unventi- 
lated hull of one vessel. One hundred 


hundred monkeys 


of these were lying dead in front of 
their cages. Serious conditions among 
other wildlife were found by the 
American 8S. P. C. A. upon arrival 
in New York Harbor. 

Please write, or send a telegram to 
Senator White, asking that Senate 
Bill 1447 be given an early favorable 
hearing and requesting that it be 
enacted into law by the present Con- 
gress. State your reasons briefly. 
Your prompt compliance with this 
request will do much to bring about 
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favorable action. 


BLUE BAND HORSEBACK RIDERS ASSOCIATION 


Amateur Horseback Riders Need Instruction and Supervision 


HAT is the Blue Band Horse- 

back Riders Association? It is 
an organization of horseback riders, 
exclusively amateur, and riding sta- 
bles in the Metropolitan area of Bos- 
ton, interested in promoting Goop 
HorseMANSsHIP and Goop MANNERS 
on trails or bridle paths whether 
private or public. 

It is the Aim of the organization to 
achieve its purpose through Epuca- 
TION primarily, but through LeGisLa- 
TION if necessary. 

The Animal Rescue League of 
Boston has long recognized the 
NEED for a more concerted effort to 
prevent unnecessary mistreatment of 
saddle horses caused by lack of 
proper information, regular supervi- 
sion, and, to some extent, inexperi- 
ence on the part of individual riders 


and stable owners. 


Members 


Stables, or academies, will be 
known as MempBers of the BLUE 
BAND HorseEBACK RIDERS ASsSOCIA- 
TION, and will be eligible ONLY 
when owners or operators comply 
with the following standards: 

1. No horse to be rented that is 
painfully sore, lame, sick or under- 
nourished. 

2. All saddle horses to be properly 
shod according to weather conditions. 

3. All saddle horses to be groomed, 
tack to be in good order and stable to 
be maintained according to reason- 
ably high standards. 

4. Owners to cooperate in the 
educational program of its sponsor to 
encourage Riders to qualify for a 
Blue Band. 

5. Owners to agree to furnish a 
horse to enable Volunteer Mounted 
Guides to patrol bridle paths. Own- 
ers or operators must agree to abide 
by the disciplinary action of the 
Mounted Guides. 


LO 


x 


d 


SA ND 


Noted Horseman Endorses 
Blue Band 
Horseback Riders Association 


“As one who was fortunate 
enough to have been brought 
up with horses and to have 
kept a close contact with 
them all my life, Ithoroughly 
believe in the need for cor- 
recting many of the pre- 
ventable abuses arising from 
the rental of horses due, in 
many instances, to the un- 
trained rider, and, in some 
cases, because of the renting 
of horses not fit for use for 
various reasons. 

For those reasons, I want 
to endorse most wholeheart- 
edly the educational aims of 
this article. I commend the 
Animal Rescue League of 
Boston for making a material 
contribution toward educat- 
ing the amateur rider and 
also urge all lovers of the 
saddle horse to give their 
moral support to keep a pop- 
ular and health-giving out- 
door sport free from need- 
less abuse and cruelty.” 

Edgar L. Gillett 
Canton, Mass. 


6. Fire 
and fire-fighting equipment must be 


hazards must not exist 


available. 


7. Signs to be posted at strategic 
points to PROTECT horses from 
highway traffic. 


Riders 


Boys and girls, or any adult, who 
can pass the following test given by 
members of the PATROL, will be 
eligible as Blue Band riders: 

1. Good horsemanship consistent 
with amateur riding ability. 

2. Good manners on the _ bridle 
path. 

3. How to saddle a horse. 

4. Must be familiar with rules in 
the Blue Band Horseback Riders 
Association manual. 

5. Must agree Nor to hire or ride 
a saddle horse that is painfully sore, 
lame, sick or undernourished. 

All riders passing the TEST will 
receive a certificate and an arm band 
signifying that the rider is eligible to 
be a member of the Association. ‘The 
arm band must be worn at all times 
on the bridle path. 

All certified Blue Band riders will 
be eligible to compete in an Annual 
Amateur Horse Show. Proceeds will 
be used to buy insignia, arm bands, 
educational booklets and films. 


Volunteer Mounted Guides 


Mounted Guides will be male 
riders selected by the Association ac- 
cording to their individual qualifica- 
tions to execute the aims and pur- 
poses of the organization. Epuca- 
TION and CORRECTION will be stressed 
and only riders that show malicious 
or willful tendencies will be disquali- 
fied from renting a horse at a certified 


stable. 


A Few Essentials for Every Amateur 
Horseback Rider 


All leading authorities of the sad- 
dle horse are agreed that a KINDLY 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 11 
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feeling and Love for a horse are of 
prime importance. Horses, like other 
animals, will respond more readily if 
owners and riders do not exhibit 
Fear. Gentleness and understand- 
ing, as well as a certain amount of 
firmness, are the important factors in 
Goop  HorsemMansuHip. ‘Therefore, 
learn the name of your horse before you 
start your ride. If it is your First ride, 
do not be ashamed to admit it to the 
academy or stable master who will 
select a beginner’s or school horse. 


To do otherwise is a sure way of in- 
viting TRousLte for you and _ the 
horse. 


Riding Lessons Important 


If it is important to learn how to 
swim, play tennis or golf, remember 
that riding lessons are equally im- 
portant. Usually Srx lessons are sufh- 
cient for the average beginner, so 
that he will have a better under- 
standing of ‘good hands” and “‘seat.”’ 


FIG. 2 
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Do not expect a smooth, exhilarating 
ride on a sound, energetic horse un- 
less you are properly balanced for a 
Watk, TRot and CANTER. See Figs. 


1, 2 and 3. 


Physical Condition of Horse 


The physical condition of the 
horse is essential above everything 
else. No matter how well you are 
qualified to ride, unless the horse 
which you rent or own is FREE from 
sores, lameness or is not under- 
nourished, your ride will never be a 
pleasure. It is characteristic of a 
horse to ‘‘do his best,’’ but, like an 
automobile that is defective, do not 
expect those with painful 
lameness, or that have not had ade- 


quate food, to give you a rhythmic 


sores, 


and pleasant ride over the turf. 
PLEASE Do Not Rent A Horse 
with sores, such as shown in Fig. 4. 


POMME £. 


STIRRUP 


STIRRUP STRAP 


FIG. 4 


Riders, owners or operators are 
accountable under the 
Laws of the 


Humane 
Commonwealth | of 
Massachusetts if found guilty of 
working horses that are UNsounp, 
UNDERFED, LAME, 


SORES. 


Sick or having 


Saddling a Horse 


saddle a_ horse 


should be 


Know How to 


properly. Every rider 
familiar with the method of placing a 
saddle on a horse. Before attempting 
this you should Stupy Fig. 5 to know 
the various parts of the saddle. You 
are then ready for the next all- 


important step. 


Mounting and Dismounting 


Refer to Figs. 6, 7 and 8, and at 
every Opportunity practice getting up 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
SEAT 
CANTLE 


STIRRUP LEATHER 


G/IRTH 


I] 


and down from your mount without 
any assistance. 


EIG IEG 


Guiding the Horse 


Know How to guide your horse. 
Many amateurs make the serious 
mistake of attempting to use the 
reins for ‘“‘balance’’ rather than an 
‘“‘aid” in guiding the horse in the 
direction desired. A horse with a soft 
mouth can be made very irritable, 
if the rider 


even unmanageable, 


lacks an understanding of how to use 
the reins. See Figs. 9 and 10 respec- 
tively which show the correct and in- 
correct method of guiding. Keep in 
mind always that a feeling of ‘“‘con- 
fidence’’ must exist between rider 
and mount. 


Proper Posture 

A good seat makes a great differ- 
ence between the success or failure in 
a confident, well-balanced eques- 
trian. See Fig. 11 for correct seat and 
the correct manner for gripping the 
horse with both legs. Note the posi- 
tion of the foot in the stirrup with 
heel down and out, toes turned in 
slightly and a firm grip with knees. 
You should experience the perfect 
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FIG. 8 


rhythm of rising up and down easily 
on a trot and a rocking-chair sensa- 
tion when 


cantering when you 


achieve proper posture. 


FIG. 9 


Good Manners 


For an enjoyable ride on the trail 
good manners are vital, but more so 
to promote SaFETy to the_ horse, 
rider and pedestrian. Here are some 
rules that should be practiced by all 
amateur equestrians: 

1. Walk your horse the first five 
minutes; ten minutes if the horse has 


RIGO 


RiGee 


just finished a ride with another 
patron. 

2. Observe all signs that forbid 
entering private 
stricted areas. 


property or re- 


3. Never allow a horse to feed on 
shrubs, trees or flowers. 

4. When nearing a_ horseback 
rider going in the same direction, 
bring your horse to a slow gait or 
walk. 

5. Riders 


should be approached on a walk or 


coming toward you 


very slow gait. 

6. When riding in a group, adjust 
your gait to the speed of the slowest 
horse. 


7. Keep a horse’s length between 
you and the horse ahead. When can- 
tering, increase the distance. 


8. Avoid all hazards, such as logs, 
rocks, deep ditches or abrupt sloping 
hills. 

9. Dismount and lead your horse 
if sudden lameness develops, or re- 
quest another rider to lead the horse 
to the stable on a walk. 


10. Before returning to the stable, 
walk the horse for at least five 
minutes. 

Finally, do not emulate the so- 
called *“‘drugstore” cowboy by using 
spurs, kicking, jerking the horse to a 
quick and sudden halt, whipping 
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work is surveillance at stockyards, 
auctions, poultry markets, abattoirs, 
riding academies, rodeos, circuses, 
zoos, pet shops, dog and horse races, 
dog and horse shows, farms, and 
state, county and local fairs. In terms 
of preventing cruelty, such as remedy- 
ing failure on the part of owners to 
provide food, water, shelter or vet- 
erinary treatment for sick, sore or 
lame horses, correcting improper 
practices in the transportation of food 
animals, supervising zoological ani- 
mals imported from foreign coun- 
tries, etc., our agents are messengers 
of mercy to literally thousands of all 
species of animals every day of the 
year. 

An outstanding service given by 
them this year was during the devas- 
tating fires in the State of Maine. 
Scores of animals made homeless, 
chiefly dogs and cats, although there 
were some poultry, horses and live 
stock, received prompt and effective 
attention. 


Quarantine Department 


This service is performed under 
contract with the City of Boston. The 
2,103 cases reported were capably 
investigated by John Bella. Each case 
involving a dog or cat that has bitten 
persons or animals presupposes that 
the biting animal may have rabies or 
be a rabies carrier. Therefore, it is of 
utmost importance that the animal 
be held under quarantine for four- 
teen days. If it cannot be quarantined 
at home, either by refusal of the 
owner to do so or because the owner 
is unreliable, it is removed to our 
shelter for the detention period. 
Many difficulties are encountered 
when dogs are knowingly or un- 
thinkingly transferred to other per- 
sons, or, in some instances, shipped 
out of the city where they are li- 
censed, or even out of the Common- 
wealth. 

Our Quarantine Department has 
been so diligent and efficient that the 
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JOHN BELLA 


Ouarantine Agent 


City of Boston is one of the few large 
cities in the country that has been 
free from rabies for six consecutive 
years. 


Humane Education 


The children of America must be 
saved to prevent further deterioration 
in the development of good character 
and moral refinement. With con- 
tinued lawlessness and juvenile de- 
linquency at its worst, there is 
desperate need to expand rather than 
to relax any program of education 
that has for its object the cultivation 
of high ideals. 

Humane living among the young 
people of today, who will be the 
leaders of tomorrow, is one of our 
greatest challenges. We are justifiably 
proud, therefore, of the League’s 


education staff which consistently 
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day by day during the school year 
shows our marionette plays that serve 
as a forceful medium to teach chil- 
dren the humane way of life. The 
reading of letters that are sent by 
pupils in appreciation of the puppet 
plays is enough to convince anyone 
of the efficacy of Humane Education 
through puppetry. This past year 
58,850 children in 135 schools saw 
310 performances of either Peter 
Rabbit, Hansel and Gretel, The Three 
Bears, The Three Pigs or Tanya. Per- 
formances were also given at Radio 
Station WCOP in Boston, at several 
camps on Cape Cod and in New 
Hampshire, at Bar Harbor, Maine 
and at the National Convention of 
The American Humane Association 
in Albany, New York. Miss B. Maude 
Phillips, Director, hopes financial as- 
sistance will permit the addition of at 
least one troop of puppeteers so that 
our Humane Education can be more 
far-reaching in the future. 


Summer School for Children 


Our first experiment this past 
year, with a Summer School for 
Children at Amrita Island, located in 
Cataumet, Massachusetts, on beau- 
tiful Cape Cod, exceeded our highest 
expectations. The enrollment of one 
hundred pupils, with an average 
daily attendance of approximately 


ninety, was made up of children 


ISLAND HAVEN 
Where Classes Are Held 
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from vacation resorts on the Cape. 
Besides native Cape Codders, there 
were children from other parts of 
Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Ohio, Il- 
linois, New York, Connecticut and 
two little girls from as far as Costa 
Rica. 

A complete curriculum was organ- 
ized with the main objective to 
stimulate an appreciation of animal 
life, thereby inducing greater kind- 
ness and consideration toward every 
living thing. This program should be 
continued as one of the most impor- 
tant motivating forces for better 
child behavior. ‘The League is in a 
unique position to foster a Humane 
Education project in summer when 
hundreds of children are without any 
opportunity for constructive thinking 
and action. 

We are extremely fortunate that 
the Baxendale Memorial Founda- 
tion, of which the League is Trustee, 
has made this school possible. The 
location is ideal since there are many 
boys’ and girls’ camps _ near-by, 
thereby permitting an extension of 
our educational program to include 
dog obedience training and the show- 
ing of motion pictures as part of 
camp activities. 


Animal Social Service 


With the inauguration of this new 
department in 1946, the League has 
established the merits of social service 
for animals as a vital function. Ani- 
mals and people are a social unit. 
Therefore, when we perform a service 
to aid animals we are helping and 
educating people as well. In many 
instances our social service director, 
Mrs. Beth Chollar, has the oppor- 
tunity to influence the behavior of 
several families in a single neighbor- 
hood when neglected or mistreated 
animals are the dominating factor in 
a dispute. House-to-house visits with 
children and adults have been the 
means of correcting all sorts of mis- 
understandings about the care, treat- 
ment and 
animal ownership. 


responsibility of  pet- 


“BETH” CHOLLAR 


The benefits of animal social serv- 
ice have been further extended in 
1947 through a weekly radio pro- 
gram over Radio Station WEEI in 
which ‘Beth, the Animal Lady” re- 
lates stories and incidents and gives 
constructive information on how 
animals contribute to the joy and en- 
Many 


letters from listeners tell stories that 


tertainment of family life. 


range from sheer ecstasy to tear- 
producing pathos. There would be 
appreciably less cruelty and neglect 
of animals if whole communities 
could be enlightened through the 
activities of an enlarged social service 
department. 


Pine Ridge Cemetery 


Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small 
Animals, located at 246 Pine Street, 
Dedham, Mass., continues to attract 
many visitors. The report of Arthur 
Foster, Superintendent, shows that 
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during the past year there were 60 
burials and 83 cremations. 

Visitors are welcome. ‘Two stone 
houses — Overlook and Retreat — 
are provided for the convenience of 
visitors who may wish to relax a 
while in this beautiful spot. 


* * * 


Statistics are dull, but we have 
dealt with them to some extent in the 
foregoing outline of our Annual 
Review of Animal Service to permit 
a peek behind the scenes so that you 
may know what is involved in minis- 
tering to 28,875 dogs, 71,790 cats and 
2,222 miscellaneous animals includ- 
ing birds, squirrels, goats, rabbits, 
monkeys, guinea pigs, skunks, alliga- 
tors, raccoons and foxes— not to 
mention the 197,411 large animals 
inspected in order to weed out those 
needing attention. 


Annual Business Meeting 


Our Annual Meeting was held at 
2080 clock in Blanchard Hall, 53 
Carver Street, February 10, 1948. 
It was reported that 300,298 animals 
had been cared for during the past 
year. 

President Dethloff welcomed mem- 
bers and friends with a brief report 
of some of the highlights of our 
animal protection work. He. said, 
“While progress thus far has not 
been without trials, forebodings and 
triumph, if success is measured by 
uninterrupted service for the ne- 
glected, abused and homeless ani- 
mals for nearly half a century, then 
he could state 
ideals and purposes espoused by our 
founder, Anna Harris Smith, have 


that the humane 


been continued and will be our ob- 
jective in the future.’ He paid high 
tribute to the entire staff of the 
organization which has carried on 
so efficiently despite the serious 
handicaps caused by one of the most 
devastating winters known for many 
years in New England. 
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Photo by Myer Ostroff, Boston Record 


John A. Finlayson with Peter Richard and “Penny” Salem Dog Presented 
Lincoln Medal for Valor 


Miss Boutelle Honored 


Miss Mary E. Boutelle was made 
an Honorary Life Member of the 
League in appreciation of her twenty- 
five years of faithful and efficient 
service. Mr. Dethloff presented her 
with an orchid with these words: 
‘‘Although neither the flower nor its 
fragrance will be long-lived, if you 
will think of the spirit which prompted 
its giving, you will cherish our high 
regard and best wishes to you for- 
ever. 


Awards 
The Alice N. Lincoln Medal for 


Valor was presented to ‘“‘Penny,” a 
Spaniel dog, which saved his young 
master, Peter Richard of Salem, 
from drowning on March 24, 1947. 
It was given to ‘‘Penny”’ for “‘love of 
his master, loyalty and intelligence.” 

A Certificate of Merit was pre- 
sented to Charles Melanson who, 
with Daniel Rahilly (who was not 
present) on the night of October 29, 
1947, rescued from the icy waters 
under the North Drawbridge in Chel- 
sea a dog which had been thrown 
there by a man driving a car. Certifi- 


cates of Merit were also given in 
absentia to Alexander J. Morrison of 
Quincy for rescuing a dog from 
Scotchmronds mired Amesluthill jon 
Weymouth for the rescue of a dog 
from an inlet of Whitman Pond, and 
to Paul Connaughton, a young lad 
of 12, from Jamaica Plain for rescu- 
ing a cat from a tree at risk to his 
own life. This boy was the recipient 
earlier in the year of a Citation from 
The American Humane Association 
for unusual courage in behalf of an 
animal in distress. 

A simulated radio dialogue be- 
tween Marjorie L. Wyman and Earl 
E. Wentzel gave most interestingly 
and effectively the accomplishments 
of the League for the year 1947. 


Officers 


The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 


Rresidentan aeons Walter J. Dethloff 
1st Vice President......... Roger Ernst 
eT reaASULreracreeretoc ite cts Robert Baldwin 
Asst. Treasurer..... H. Clifford Boshan 
Secretary oars Miss Harriet G. Bird 


Asst. Secretary...Miss Mary E. Boutelle 
(See back cover for list of 
Vice Presidents and Directors) 
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Safeguards to Prevent Misery — Mean More Meat 


HE WORLD needs more meat! 

Everyone is well aware of the 
fact that the food-producing animals 
in the world, particularly those in the 
United States, hold an all-important 
spot in the salvaging of our civiliza- 
tion through proper nourishment of 
human beings. 

Waste of food of any character is 
not only an economic error, but al- 
most criminal negligence in a hungry 
world today. Just plain KINDNEss to 
our food animals will enable us to fill 
many hungry mouths which other- 
wise would be left to starve. 

Concrete proof of this is brought 
forth consistently through the work 
of this organization, a subsidiary of 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston, 
which is working tirelessly to bring 
about reduction of damage to live 
stock between the farm and market. 

The production of meat, live stock 
and poultry can be stepped up to 
meet the increasing demands through 
improved management practices and 
methods that will 


control lessen 


losses now attributed to disease. 
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parasites and bruises. When _ these 
improvements and control methods 
are understood and_ appreciated, 
they should become common prac- 
tices. Live stock is a valuable asset 
and every individual connected with 
the industry, from the farmer to the 
producer, should be impressed by the 
contribution he can make toward the 
end that live stock loss be reduced to 
the absolute minimum. 


Exhibit at Fairs 


The exhibit in the illustration, 
demonstrating the results of improper 
handling of live stock and emphasiz- 
CONSERVE THE NA- 
BETTER 


ing the theme - 
TIONS MEAT SUPPLY — BY 
HANDLING OF LIVE STOCK — OVER 
$12,000,000 Loss LAST YEAR FROM 
BRUISES AND ROUGH 
THIS AMOUNT WOULD FEED A CITY OF 


138,000 PEOPLE FOR A WHOLE YEAR 


HANDLING — 


— is shown at major fairs throughout 
New England as time schedules of our 
Field Representative and _ finances 
will permit. 

It is conservatively estimated that 


approximately 10,000 persons saw 
the exhibit at the fairs covered dur- 
1947. ‘Thousands of 
copies of an attractive and informa- 
tive leaflet entitled “‘An Ounce of 


ing the year 


Prevention Is Worth A Pound of 
Meat”’ were distributed. Copies may 
be obtained by writing to this or- 


ganization at 51 Carver Street, 
Boston 16, Mass. 
In addition, several radio broad- 


casts were made on farm programs, 
and attendance at many agricultural 
meetings during the year proved of 
value since each and every cooperat- 
ing unit is working for the same end 
— better live stock, better CARE for 
that stock, and, consequently, a bet- 
ter live stock industry throughout the 
nation. 


Annual Meeting 


Our Annual Meeting was held 
December 11, 1947. The highlight 
was a discussion of the possibility of 
acquiring a mobile unit which would 
enable our Field Representative, 
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These classes gotten up by Mr. 
Hopkins were taught by the well- 
known Al Phemester and proved so 
successful that nothing but the ap- 
proach of cold weather could stop 
them. They will, in all probability, 
be resumed in the spring. ‘They were 
the outgrowth of classes conducted by 
the famous trainer, Bert Turnquist, 
at Dr. Leach’s place in Osterville, 
and at Dr. Terry’s in West Dennis, 
which were followed by a most inter- 
esting show sponsored by the New 
England Dog Training Club, and 
held in Hyannis last summer. 

Mr. Turnquist planned this show 
— Mr. Hopkins worked hard carry- 
ing out the local arrangements. The 
audience was enthusiastic. Only the 
weather failed to cooperate. An inter- 
mittent drizzle frightened away many 
persons who were about to alight 
from their cars, and the damp ground 
made conditions bad for dogs as well 
as for their handlers. However, all 
the way from competitors who have 
won top honors in trials throughout 
New England to our local group of 
beginners, a good showing was made 
and we hope for an even better per- 
formance next summer. 

We are glad that Cape Cod has 
become Obedience ‘Training con- 
scious, for an obedient dog is a safer, 
happier dog than one whose bad 
manners make him unpopular. And 
incidentally, the most important 
point of all — the owner is trained to 
train his, or her, dog. 

The coming of the puppeteers to 
Amrita Island and the pleasure and 
profit that our Cape Cod children 
received from going to see them have 
been described in a former issue so 
no detailed mention is made here. 

While all these events have oc- 
cupied us in the more crowded area 
of the central Cape, our senior agent, 


Walter Nickerson of Eastham, has. 


kept steadily at work in his lower 
Cape territory. From the moment 
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our Cape Cod Branch was opened in 
the winter of 1931, he has given our 
League devoted service and endeared 
himself to persons and animals alike. 
Now for the first time in all these 
years he has been housed for several 
weeks and unable to carry on the 
work in which he said to me not long 
ago, “I grow more and more inter- 
ested every year.” 

Due to his patient, persistent set- 
ting of and tending our humane traps 
most of the stray cats which overran 
Provincetown have been taken care 
of, and now during his illness, a good 
and understanding helper is carrying 
on, so the work has not been for a 
moment neglected. 

Mr. Nickerson is greatly missed by 
all of us. It is good news that he is 
making steady recovery and we look 
forward to his being with us and 
back at his post soon again. 

Since I have referred to friends of 
the League who have called me by 
telephone or have spoken of their 
animal problems when we met, this 
informal record would not be com- 
plete without quoting a few of the 
messages received by mail. 

Some of these friends I have never 
seen, but through kindred experi- 
ences we have been drawn together. 

“T often wish I could go back into 
humane work,” a woman has written 
from California. ““There is such a 
dearth of persons who care to do any- 
thing so arduous and so difficult . 
Every good wish and many prayers 
for your League, and my check is 
enclosed in memory of Buff.”’ (A be- 
loved spaniel who died in the bag- 
gage car of a train before his mistress 
could reach him.) 

“It is a pleasure at this time of 
Thanksgiving,” writes a man from 
a New England city, “to remem- 
ber my Cape Cod friends including 
the four-footed animals. I hope this 
enclosure will help those in your 
Cares. 

From a woman on a lonely road 
near the Cape’s tip: ““How I wish I 
could send a good sized Christmas 


gift as I used to do! I am all 
alone now except for my cats. One, 
a lovely Maltese, I rescued on the 
beach not long ago. Some heartless 
person must have left it behind. Soon 
I shall have to take it to your shelter 
for I cannot feed even one more, 
much as I long to help them all.”’ 
Blessings on each one of you 
whether you give in coin or in cheer- 
ing words, or in kindly deeds to help 
our fourfooted friends, so dependent 
upon us, who share with us this mys- 


terious road of life. 


“T thought you might be interested 
in the cat we obtained from the Ani- 
mal Rescue League over two years 
ago. He has been a constant source of 
pleasure and satisfaction to myself 
and my daughter. 

He has travelled all over the coun- 
try with us in our car and has always 
been a perfect gentleman in restau- 
rants and hotels. In fact, ‘Vicki’ 
can practically pack his own bag. 

I want to thank you for our loved 


Deus 


JEAN SPILLSBURY 
Cambridge, Mass. 


@A Membership in the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston or its 
Branches is An Investment in 
Civic Betterment. 


LIVESTOCK LOSS 
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Earl E. Wentzel, to travel the New 
England States on an extensive lec- 
ture and demonstration tour. A com- 
mittee was appointed to study the 
project from all angles, and it is 
hoped that by the time Our Four- 
footed Friends again goes to press we 
shall have something of a concrete 
nature to report. 

Live stock growers, rail and truck 
carriers, all market interests, live 
stock extension agents, 4-H Club 
leaders, and vocational agricultural 
teachers and students are becoming 
increasingly interested in the fact 
that LIVE STOCK IS EASILY BRUISED and 
that BRUISED AND CRIPPLED LIVE 
STOCK MEANS LESS MEAT, so the time 
has arrived when something tangible 
should be done about the program as 
outlined above. 

To any who may question the par- 
ticipation of the League in such a 
conservation and educational pro- 
gram, let it be repeated: Regardless of 
motive, anything that can be done to pre- 
vent loss tends to prevent cruelty to 
animals, 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 

Presidenteencee sist Lester T. Tompkins 
1st Vice President. .Alfred W. Lombard 


2nd Vice President...James G. Watson 
Secretary-Treasurer. Marjorie L. Wyman 


* * * 


Progress is slow, but the interest 
shown by those associated closely 
with the live stock industry attests to 
the popularity of the project. We 
take this opportunity to express 
gratitude to those who have helped, 
and to appeal for continued interest 
in what has rightly become one of the 
major interests of the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston. 


The One Sure Way To End All 
Cruelties Is To Unite Unflinch- 
ingly Against Them. 


BOY RESCUES CAG 
FROM TALL 1 Rage 


Paul Connaughton, 12, of Jamaica 
Plain, with the cat he rescued June 3, 
1947 from a tree near his home. The 
boy’s father is James R. Connaughton, 
Collection Supervisor of the League, 
who has rescued countless animals 


over a period of years. Boston Post Photo 


For his daring rescue, Paul has been presented The American Humane 
Association Citation for service to an animal in distress, and was also awarded 
at our Annual Meeting in absentia our Certificate of Merit for the courage he 
displayed in rescuing ‘““Tommy,”’ who is now the ‘“‘boss” in the Connaughton 
home. 


DON’T EXPERIMENT... 


Feed your dog the 
time-tested way! 


For over thirty years dog lovers 
have been feeding their dogs 
Milk-Bone Biscuit because it is a 
nourishing, dependable food. 


Made of the finest ingredients 
... beef meat meal, milk, whole 
wheat flour, yeast, fish liver oil 
. . . Milk-Bone contains five vital 
vitamins |). eAG bi Ds Beand G: 

In addition to keeping dogs 
happy, healthy Milk-Bone provides 
gum firming exercise and helps 
ward off tooth decay. Get Milk- 
Bone from your dealer today! 


BAKED BY NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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him or racing him care- 
lessly because Goop 
Ripers and true horse 
lovers will judge you 
for your stupidity and 
not courage. Continued 
conduct of this sort leads 
to drastic legislation and 
punishes the well- 
behaved rider as much 
as the lawless individ- 
ual. In contrast 


LOVE your HORSE 
KNOW your HORSE 
LEARN to RIDE 


i aese three will 
make your riding SAFE 
and ENJOYABLE. 


THE END OF A PERFECT RIDE 


The material in this article will be available in brochure form within a 


very short time. 


A GOOD SAMARITAN 


CHARLES E. KurtTzMANn, North- 
eastern Division Manager of E. M. 
Loew’s, Inc., rushing to keep an en- 
gagement where he was to be the 
leading official at a recent important 
function at Boston Gardens, played 
the part of a Good Samaritan. 

Noticing a dog huddled in a door- 
way, cold, hungry, sick and without 
protection, Mr. Kurtzman telephoned 
the League to rescue the animal. He 
was told that our emergency ambu- 
lance was in Hyde Park, but imme- 
diately upon its return the agent 
would be dispatched to the North 
Station. * 


Knowing that the dog must have 
warm protection from the biting cold 
of recent weeks, Mr. Kurtzman can- 
vassed that area and was successful 
in obtaining a blanket in which he 
wrapped the distressed animal. 

But, did our Good Samaritan leave 
the dog to wait alone for our agent? 
No! ‘Time stopped, his audience 
waited, and he stayed with the un- 
fortunate creature for more than an 
hour. The dog’s plight was of utmost 
importance. ‘Truly, a Good Samari- 
tan. 

*Tt should be explained that there is 


only one agent on night duty for emergency 
calls. 


ATOMIC ENERGY as a DESTRUCTIVE FORCE can 
DESTROY Civilization. KINDNESS as a CONSTRUC- 


TIVE FORCE will SAVE Humanity. 
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By 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Many TIMES I am asked why the 
suffering of animals seems to call 
forth more sympathy from me 
than the suffering of human be- 
ings; why I give more time and 
effort in this direction of charita- 
ble work than toward any other. 

My answer is, because I believe 
this work includes all the educa- 
tional lines of reform which are 
needed to make a perfect circle 
of peace and goodwill about the 
earth. 

A majority of the people who 
hear about the societies for the 
prevention of cruelty to animals 
imagine the work of these societies 
consists in arresting and punish- 
ing cruel drivers, and in furnish- 
ing homes for vagrant animals. 
But these are only side issues of 
the main work. The real work is 
the education of the growing gen- 
eration in kindness to all weaker 
and lesser creatures of earth. 

Thoughts are things. Thought 
is energy: Uhought is creative 
power. ‘That is why it is impor- 
tant to direct the minds of human 
beings to good, kind, helpful 
thoughts. 

It is, therefore, the aim and ob- 
ject of the humane education or- 
ganizations in this country to 
instill in the minds of the boys 
and girls in the schools today the 
principles of justice, kindness and 
mercy to all living creatures. 


———— 


TWO ANIMAL HOSPITALS DAMAGED BY FIRE 


Shows Need tor Fireproof Animal Housing 


XxCEPT for the more recently erected animal hospitals 
KR or large kennels, constructed to meet fire hazards, 
very little attention has been given to the SAFETY of 
dogs, cats and other pets being boarded or hospitalized. 

Several fires within recent memory, one at a veterinary 
hospital in Boston and the other at a building housing 
animal patients in Osterville, caused considerable devas- 
tation. Fortunately no dogs or cats were the victims of 
flames due to the alertness of persons who were in charge 
or those who volunteered rescue service. The fact re- 
mains, however, that near-tragedy was possible in both 
cases. 

Credit is due one of our animal agents, Louis Vuozzo, 
who was dispatched to the Boston fire where he assisted in 
the removal of four dogs from a dwelling that was almost 
wholly without fire prevention measures. More than that, 


mals, was in no way fireproof, which means that some- 
one’s pet or pets were constantly in danger of becoming 
the victims of deadly suffocation, smoke or severe burns. 

The helplessness of animals in burning buildings is ap- 
palling. Well does the League know this, having rendered 
rescue service on a large scale in connection with the 
State of Maine fire disasters. 

We are convinced that something concrete must be 
done to SAFEGUARD animals in all dwellings, but more 
especially in buildings where many animals already are 
helpless because of sickness, disease or injury. Fireproof 
escape doors should be provided. The building itself 
should be at least 80% impervious to damaging flames, 
and, above all, no dwelling housing animals should be 
without adequate fire-fighting equipment. Twenty-four- 
hour supervision by attendants is an absolute necessity to 


the barn, serving as a temporary hospital for small ani- insure rescue when animal SAFETY is threatened. 
Se SSS eS CeCe Se Cem eC ee 
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IT’S THE LAW 


April 1 is the deadline. If you have 
a dog three months old or over he 
MUST have a license. Don’t ‘“‘April 
Fool” your dog by neglecting to 


protect him! 


YOUR DOG 


1. MUST be licensed before 
April 1 of each year, after 
three months of age. In 
Boston at police stations; in 
outlying districts at City or 
Town Clerk's office. 


Obtain license at police stations in 


Boston; in out-lying districts at City 


or ‘Town Clerk’s office. 


2. Fees: 
Fees Male $2.00 
Female 5.00 
Male sung are vepete ehe teiteiererenere $2.00 Female (spayed) 2.0 
Female...... Peas, SHUN 


3. Should wear its license tag 


20 


Female (spayed)...... 2.00 


Owners who refuse to buy a li- 
cense are no less violators of a LAW 
than the person who attempts to 
drive a car without a license, 

A license tag on your dog, besides 
making you a law-abiding citizen, is 
the dogs’s only assurance that he will 
be returned when lost. 

We have committed ourselves to 
the goal of making Greater Boston 


one of the BEST GOVERNED in 


the enforcement and observance of 


the Dog Licensing Law. In this we 
need your help — so do not delay in 
eetting a license for YOUR DOG. 


OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


at all times. 
Should not be allowed to 
roam at night. 


. Must be quarantined for 2 


14-day period if it bites a 
person. 

Should be fed a _ well-bal 
anced diet. 

Should have fresh drinking 
water available always. 


. Should be exercised daily, 


attended or on a leash, 
Should be taught obedience 
but through kindness. 
Should be taken at once to 
a veterinarian when ill. 


If lost, telephone HANcock 9170 


and ask for the Lost and Found 


Department of the 


Animal Rescue League of Boston 


51 Corver Street 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 


BOSTON LINOTYPE 
PRINT, INC. 


Hl. M. SANDERS COMPANY 


Catalogs — Booklets 
Job Printing 


Serving New England For Over 50 Years 
§ 
® 


LO STUART STREET 
BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 


270 CONGRESS STREET 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Tels. Han. 4703-4704-4705 


O'BRIEN, RUSSELL & CO. 


William M. Bailey Company 


BUILDERS 
Insurance 


of Every Description 


108 WATER ST. 214 SO. HILL ST. 
BOSTON LOS ANGELES 


Telephone Telephone 
La 3-5700 Michigan 6004 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


for March, 1948 


Combined Record of Animals for the Year Ending January 3 I, L948 


Horses Sheep Poultry 


and and and 
Dogs Cats Mules Cattle Swine Birds Mise. Total 
Collected by Agents*™......-...--+-:- 9,650 49,496 295 100 59,541 
Delivered by Owners........-++++++:> 3,941 6,099 Ws: 11 10,166 
Investigation Dept........---+-++-+:: 1795 SIZ 030i aloe Saat 1,086 200,970%3 
Cini) tec csr ene eee tee aie 8,963 4,554 38 13.555 
Lynn Branch ve eo erenoe ee ee eure cone 1,818 9.330 116 11.264 
Pine Ridge Branch............------ 207 546 2 4 759 
Cape Cod Branches: 
Bastham ioe ets oreo een ere ere Tis 643 12 728 
North HarwiCh eerie ct cers 382 753 1 9 67 1212 
QOnarantine-Dept: 3 cm 2-2 ae 2,045 by | 2.103 
T OTA Lis crude ea eae ne 93875 91,790” 6,400. “1352-2279 55.784 787 1,435 300,298 


* Includes Northampton Street and Police Receiving Stations. 
** Number of animals inspected to weed out those needing special attention. 
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BOSTON, MASSACHUSETT 
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2) OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


To 


Members, 


Subscribers 


and Donors 


The response to our last appeal for the 
renewal of memberships and subscrip- 
tions has been sufficient to justify the 
sending of this issue of Our Fourfooted 


Friends to everyone on our mailing list. 


If, however, you are among those who 
have not renewed your membership on 
the anniversary date of your last payment, 
we shall appreciate your doing so now. 
Just clip the coupon below and mail it 


WITHOUT DELAY. 


Mail this 
Coupon 


for March, 1948 


ef isiiie) fo, elena a en ae dee! ce Hele eka remra! tale) eel ak 


The Animal Rescue League is earnestly 
striving in every way to merit your con- 
tinued support in a time when animal 
distress is acute and relief measures are 


needed. 


We repeat the slogan of one of our 
loyal members who said: ‘‘Nobody can 


do it all, but everybody can do a little.”’ 


Our subscription rates remain un- 
changed despite increased cost of paper, 


labor, etc. 


In addition to your own membership 
or subscription, make Our Fourfooted 


Friends a gift for your friends. 


I want to renew my membership as checked .. . 
[| $1.00 Associate 
[| $5.00 Active 

I want to subscribe to Our Fourfooted Friends 


|] $10.00 Contributing 
$25.00 Supporting 


foal 


_| 60c for one year 


NCEE Rae, ae ge ear eat pet by ees cit eRe. Papa 4 hy oi 


NT GT Posie) Bs Oe pee uae ae ee a OE Pan LY eee PO ot CRE Lee eS 


Bey d Kijae sleague of USE 


51 CARVER STREET, Boston 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
r’ | Telephone: HANCOCK 6-9170 ‘ 
A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


President: WaLtTER J. DETHLOFF First Vice-President: RoGeR Ernst 
Secretary: Harriet G. Biro Treasurer: RoBERT BALDWIN 
Asst. Secretary: Mary E. BouTEeLie Asst. Treasurer: H. Crirrorp BosHan 


Vice-Presidents: Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. Leverett Bradley, Admiral Richard E. Byrd, John M. B. Churchill, 
Mrs. William Endicott, 2d, Mrs. Charles Ewing, Miss Anita Harris, Dr. J. Walter Schirmer, Mrs. Daniel Staniford, 
Rev. E. T. Sullivan, D.D., Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer. 


Directors: Robert Baldwin, Miss Harriet G. Bird, Mrs. J. M. B. Churchill, Sr., Mrs. Rockwell Coffin, Mrs. Howard 
A. Crossman, Walter J. Dethloff, Roger Ernst, John Grew, Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, Constantine Hutchins, 
James Jackson, Jr., Mrs. M. C. Karolik, Miss Helen Leighton, Stuart C. Rand, Miss Eleanor Sohier, Miss Elizabeth 
W. Storer, Miss Helen L. Storer, Mrs. Thomas W. Storrow, Mrs. Geoffrey G. Whitney. 


A Free Clinic for Animals has been maintained at headquarters for thirty years. Dr. George W. Mather, 
Veterinarian-in-Charge; Dr. Malcolm Carsley, Associate. Clinic Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 a.m. 
to 4 p.m. Saturday, 9 a.M. to 12 Noon. During July and August the Clinic will not be open on Saturday. 


Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 Pine Street, f 
Dedham, on a farm of twenty-one acres. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, may be made at 

51 Carver Street. 

Eight Motor Ambulances and Twelve Agents are busy every day collecting animals, averaging in number , 
100,000 every year. A 24-hour Emergency Service is maintained. % 


BRANCH RECEIVING STATIONS 


Bostomohelter? ae ane eee 366 Albany Street 

Dédhbatnaats.. ase ee 246 Pine Street Cape Cod 

E Boston See eee ree Police Stati No. 7 f 

ce Pad. hy Sh arin 109 Nontane Soa Basthameenens Walter F. Nickerson, Samoset Road 
West, Ly tthe sce eee ere 4 Neptune Street North tiirwien iVWiare Hepting 

West. Roxuty sae ae Police Station No. 17 eh eects oa Pi iiatd OPEC asta 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become a member, send a 
donation or make provision for us in your will, and help insure our continued protection of stray, unwanted, sick and 
injured animals. Of every paid-up League membership of $1.00 or more, 50 cents is for a year’s subscription to ‘‘Our 
Fourfooted Friends.”’ 


MEMBERSHIP FEES & 


Dito so? os 2 eee eee $100.00 in one payment FORM OF BEQUEST 
Supporting ae ee eae 25.00 annually To the AniMat Rescur Luacur or Boston 

; Contributing............... 10.00 annually I give, devise and bequeath the sum of........ 
‘Actives ar ee eee 5.00 annually dollars, and the real estate situated at No........ 
Associate.................. 1,00 annually Street,.in the city Cor town) of: . ieee 


Junior 42k cas aoe oe .25 annually * 


Small-Animal Collection Service: Allston, Arlington, Arlington Hgts., Auburndale, Back Bay, Bedford, Belmont, Brighton, 
Brookline, Burlington, Cambridge, Canton, Charlestown, Chelsea, Chestnut Hill, Cochituate, Concord, Dedham, Dorchester, 
\ Dover, East Boston, Everett, Forest Hills, Framingham, Greenwood, Hyde Park, Islington, Jamaica Plain, Lexington, Lincoln, 
ft Malden, Mattapan, Medfield, Medford, Melrose, Melrose Hlds., Milton, Natick, Needham, Needham Hgts., Neponset, Newton, 
Newton Hlds., Newtonville, North End (city), North Reading, Norwood, Orient Hgts., Ponkapog, Randolph, Reading, Read- 
ville, Roslindale, Roxbury, Saxonville, Sharon, Somerville, South Boston, South End (city), South Natick, Stoneham, Stoughton, 
Stow, Sudbury, Waban, Wakefield, Waltham, Watertown, Waverley, Wayland, Wellesley, Wellesley Hills, West End (city), West 
Newton, Weston, West Roxbury, Westwood, Wilmington, Winchester, Woburn. 


South Shore Route: Abington, Allerton, Atlantic, Braintree, Cohasset, Egypt, Hingham, Holbrook, Houghs Neck, Hull, 
Kenberma, Montclair, Nantasket, Norwell, Quincy, Rockland, Scituate, Squantum, Weymouth, Wollaston. 


North Shore Route: Beach Bluff, Beachmont, Beverly, Cliftondale, Gloucester, Linden, Lynn, Lynnfield, Marblehead, Mid- 
dleton, Nahant, Peabody, Revere, Saugus, Swampscott, West Peabody. 


